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Constructed in our London factory on scientific 
lines and from the finest materials. It is simple 
and sure; never misses fire, and vanquishes 
all imitators. 


Many officers and men in both Services have 
equipped themselves with ‘‘ Swans.” 
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vily-armoured sides, motor cars of this type not only act as the best of scouts where good roads are available, but serve as travelling trenches 
us fire can be kept up on the enemy’s positions. The French cars, shown above, are operating in North France, and, at the moment, are 
che Germans out of a wood. The armoured motor car is now an established arm in warfare, and is likely to develop its own tactics in the future. 
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A lone scout—a French hussar reconnoitring, 
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The Cossacks, here pictured, form a military organization inhabitating ten frontier governments of Russia. 


Military service is obligatory on all the men from the 18th to the 38th year. 
provide his own uniform, equipment, and horse, and in return is provided with a landholding. 


Every Cossack is bound to 
Their 


splendid horsemanship, daring courage, and extraordinary endurance have already been demonstrated in the 
present war on many occasions. 


CHECK AND COUNTER-ATTACK. 


By John Buchan. 


The Truth about East Prussia. 


YE have now got the official account of the 
W Russian disaster in East Prussia. Let it be 
remembered that these Russian communiqués 
are always strictly truthful. They admitted the 
disaster of Tannenberg when nobody in the west 
believed in it, and they are in the habit neither of 
exaggerating victories nor of minimizing defeats. 
We now know what happened to General Bulgakov’s 
zoth Corps. When the Russian right fell back to- 
wards Kovno, it slewed round to the north-east, 
following the railway, and thereby exposed the right 
flank of the 2oth Corps on its left. The other two 
Russian corps on the left managed to retire in good 
order, but the zoth was overlapped on both flanks. 
A considerable part of it was cut off—at the most 
20,000 men—and half the corps’s artillery was taken. 
Eleven battalions managed to cut their way through 
the enemy and retreat through the marshes north of 
Suwalki towards the Niemen. The story of that 
forest fighting is still to be told, and it will be a great 
story. It lasted for six days, and some Russian 
reinforcements seem to have come up towards the 
end. In the forest country the Germans were not 
able to use their great artillery strength, and the 
fighting resolved itself into a number of small en- 
gagements, where the Russians acquitted themselves 
superbly. The roth Army had now fallen back upon 
a position which is not on the rivers Narev, Bobr, and 
Niemen themselves, but advanced some five to eight 
miles in front of them. 

The German attack, as we anticipated, is not 
being directed against the Niemen and the Bobr. 
It is true that German troops have penetrated to 
the Niemen north of Grodno, and even seem in one 
place to have crossed; but these are probably only 


advanced cavalry. There is also a_ half-hearted 
attempt to besiege the fortress of Ossowietz, but they 
are making little of this, as they made little in 
September. That fortress stands on a knuckle of 
hard ground in the midst of marshes, and it is extra- 
ordinarily difficult to find solid emplacements for 
siege artillery. The danger point is much further 
west, towards Ostrolenka and Lomza, where the 
Narev approaches nearest to the main line from 
Warsaw to Petrograd. At the time of writing it is 
reported from German sources that the town of 
Przesnysz, a little to the south-east of Mlawa, has 
been carried by the Germans, with the usual stories 
of an immense number of prisoners taken. We do 
not believe that this attack will succeed. To be 
pressed in force troops must be drawn either from 
before Warsaw or from the centre and left of the 
German line in East Prussia. In the latter case it 
will be a lengthy business, for there are no good 
lateral railways on the Russian side of the East 
Prussian frontier, and of any movement the Russians 
will be amply forewarned. As for withdrawing 
troops from before Warsaw, it looks as if the Grand 
Duke would make that impossible. He is delivering 
another attack upon the line of the Rawka, south- 
west of Bolimov, and may be trusted to keep von 
Hindenburg busy defending his centre. 


The Situation in Eastern Galicia. 

The position in the Bukovina at the moment is 
very interesting. The Austrians, having taken 
Czernovitz, have attempted to continue their march 
northward towards the Lemberg railway. They 
are succeeding badly. The country is difficult, 
their communications are bad, and the Russians 
have begun to counter-attack in force. So far the 


Mwstrian attempt upon Stanislau—important as 
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ziving them a railhead over the passes—has failed, 
and the Russian counter-attack is nearing Czer- 
novitz itself. At the same time the movement of 
Brussilov’s army in the Carpathians still goes on, 
and at any moment the Austrian extreme right may 
find itself isolated in the Bukovina and cut off from 
its base of supplies. Another interesting piece of 
news comes from this part of the theatre of war. 
Przemysl, which has held out gallantly for six 
months, is reported to be in desperate case. The 
great German movement on Warsaw in the middle 
of October enabled the garrison to be refitted and 
large quantities of food stored, and owing to the 
scarcity of Russian aeroplanes in Galicia, it is believed 
that the aircraft of the garrison succeeded in making 
many journeys during the winter to the Austrian 
lines and returning with certain quantities of muni- 
tions. These expedients are no longer possible. 
The defence is believed to be short of materials of 
war and desperately short of food. If this great 
fortress should fall soon, it will not only mean the 
capture of anything between 40,000 and 60,000 Aus- 
trian soldiers, but also the release of at least 100,000 
Russians for service elsewhere, and a great facilitating 
of the Russian handling of the Galician railways. 

The news this week from the east suggests that at 
last the new Russian levies have been fully equipped 
and are entering the field. Till quite lately the Rus- 
sians had scarcely more than 2,000,000 men to hold 
a line of 500 miles. The stubborn resistance in East 
Prussia, the advance against the Rawka, the con- 
tinuation of Brussilov’s movement in the Carpa- 
thians, and especially the counter-attacks in the 
Bukovina, suggest that new and considerable forces 
have now been added to their front. This means, 
we hope and believe, that von Hindenburg’s des- 
perate efforts will be finally ‘checked. But it does 
not mean necessarily that we can hope for an early 
Russian advance all along the line. Russia is still 
paying the penalty for her imperfect railways. The 
next two months are the worst in the year for the 
movement of armies in the east, for every stream is 
swollen, every lake and marsh brimming, and every 
road a quagmire with the spring thaw. It seems 
likely that it will be the end of April or the beginning 
of May before we can see that advance towards 
Cracow and the Oder, which is also an advance to- 
wards Berlin and the end of the war. 


The Situation in the West. 


Nothing has happened of any importance in the 
western field. Both French and British are massing 
their new armies, and though there have been slight 
advances in North Flanders, in North Champagne, 
and in the Vosges, these do not constitute a serious 
forward movement. If the German assault in the 
east comes to nothing, as seems likely at present, 
then it is practically certain that we shall see a 
fierce German assault on some part of the western 
line in the hope of forestalling the Allied reinforce- 
ments. It may come anywhere, but most likely, 
we think, in the neighbourhood of Soissons or in 
the part south of Verdun. The enormous activity of 
German aircraft recently reported seems to suggest 
the latter place. Wherever it comes it will be ade- 
quately met, and the reply will be an Allied advance 
with the object of compelling the Germans to shorten 
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their line. One interesting fact may be noted. Both 
French and British gunners now believe that we have 
the better of the Germans in artillery. As they 
began by having a great superiority over us, this 
fact, if it be a fact, points to a very serious disaster 
to the German strength. It may be shortness of 
material, but it is more likely shortness of gunners. 
Good gunners cannot be improvised in a couple of 
months, as Germany is improvising her new levies. 


The Attack on the Dardane'les. 


The attack on the Dardanelles is the proper reply 
to the German “ blockade.’’ Unlike the latter, it 
has a serious strategic purpose. If we can clear the 
Dardanelles and occupy Constantinople, we deal 
Turkey a blow at the heart, we open the passage for 
the Russian corn supplies, and we make it infinitely 
more easy for Rumania to join the Allies. The 
“blockade ’”’ has not been a great success. If a 
man fights like a blackguard he can always score 
some triumph, but German blackguardism has only 
succeeded in sinking one per cent. of the ships en- 
gaged in these waters in the last fortnight, and this 
is not as much as was achieved by our enemies in 
the Napoleonic wars by fair methods of warfare. 
The Dardanelles attack, on the other hand, promises 
well. We have destroyed the outer forts, and must 
now come to grips with those that guard the Narrows. 
For this a land force is probably essential to occupy 
the long narrow Gallipoli peninsula. It will not be 


the easiest of tasks, but it can be done, and its re- 
sults will be of inestimable value. 


Vice-Admiral Sackville H. Carden, in command of 
the Allied fleet which last week reduced all the 


forts at the Mediterranean end of the Dardanelles. 


a 
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TRAINING THE SOLDIERS OF FRANCE 


"TRS French have always been renowned as artillerists, and their weapons easily put those of Krupp in 
the shade. French gunners are here seen exercising at the big guns. 


| the all the barrack-yards of France recruits are being rapidly trained. The men above are cavalry recruits 
engaged in lance exercise. Notice the fatigue dress worn by the French soldier. 
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graph was taken the ‘‘sauve qui peut’? was sounded. 


Probably the most remarkable battle scene ever photo 
terrible punishment which she received at the battle o 
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the water in the hope of being saved by the British cruiser from which the snapshot was made. 


~“ 


raphed—the Bluecher in the act of capsizing after the 
the Dogger Bank. At the moment when the photo- 
Men are seen sliding down the side and leaping into 


WIRELESS AT SEA. 


How the Fleet keeps in Touch. 


SMALL cabin on board a modern battle- 

cruiser, with a bunk on either side upon which 

two recumbent men are snatching a few 
hours’ rest. In the centre, a table bearing a com- 
plicated mass of instruments, the use of which to 
a layman is quite incomprehensible. Presently a 
slight buzzing, at which both figures become, as 
though by magic, instantly alert. ‘“ Flagship, 
I bet a shilling,’ is the laconic comment of the 
senior of the two as he adjusts over his ears a head- 
dress of metal, with “ receivers ’’ such as are to be 
found on every telephone instrument. The other 
promptly seats himself at the opposite side of the 
table, with a similar head arrangement close at hand. 
As he does so, he draws in front of him a pad of 
paper and a pencil, ready to take down anything that 
the now eager listener may have to say. 


The ‘‘ Brain” of the Ship. 


This is a typical “‘ wireless’ room on a modern 
warship, and may be said to some extent to repre- 
sent the ‘“‘ brain’” of the vessel, since it is here that 
information is received and transmitted through 
every part of that gigantic body that composes a 
ship of war to-day. The electric light is shining 
brilliantly overhead, and about the cramped chamber 
are telephones and other devices that enable com- 
munication to be established quickly and surely 


” 


with every officer in charge of each and every de- 
partment of the vessel. 

“Silly ass!’’ comes the not over polite murmur 
of the senior operator. ‘“‘ It is only on the 
who wants to know what’s going to win the Derby. 
That’s what they supply him with current for, I 
suppose,’”’ and he removes his head instrument 
and prepares to return to his bunk. As he does so 
the buzzing becomes more insistent. ‘‘ Here he is 
again with his tomfoolery,’’ growls the operator, 
as he draws under his hand a small brass instrument 
that enables him, thanks to the genius of Signor 
Marconi, to talk to a ship a dozen miles away—or a 
thousand miles, if it comes to that—as easily as 
though he had the fellow operator seated in an 
armchair opposite to him. 


The Flagship talks. 


The alert expression upon his face, however, shows 
his companion that there is no joke on hand this 
time, as he motions to him with his free hand to 
get ready to write, and to write “ P.D.Q.” in naval 


parlance. Precisely what these mystic initials stand 
for may be left to the reader to discover. “ Flag- 
ship to ———’”’ he repeats as the words come to his 


ear. ‘‘ Suspicious vessel reported about five miles 
on port bow. Prepare for action.” 
The assistant, having been signalled that the 
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The bombardment of the Dardanelles forts, which was begun on February 19, is probably one of the most 


significant operations yet undertaken by the Allies. 


Our illustration shows the French battleship Bouvet, 


one of the three French ships which co-operated with the British Fleet in the attack which silenced the forts 
on the European side of the strait. 


message is at an end, loses no time in dashing to 
the captain’s cabin to place the important message 
in his hand. Instantly the whole ship is alive with 
men, as “‘ Stations”’ is sounded; while the operator, 
still hanging on for a further message, is anxiously 
straining his ears for the next vibration that takes 
place among the network of wires fixed high over 
his head. 

“‘ Enemy ship in sight,’’ comes by these mysterious 
waves through the air. ‘‘ Attack him, and give 
chase if necessary; will support you when you 
report.” 

By this time the assistant is back with the cap- 
tain’s reply, and his “ ticker,’’ as the instrument 
under his hand is technically known, is busily at 
work. ‘To flagship. Message received. Have 
spotted ship, and await further orders. , Cap- 
tain.” 


A Drama in the Wireless Room. 


The two operators are now tensely engaged, and 
one of the most curious dramas in the whole of the 
glorious history of the British Navy is being enacted 
in this small room. Not only are the two operators 
busy at it, picking up all sorts of messages and writing 
them down, but indicators are performing acrobatic 
evolutions all around them, while inquiries for 


further information come down from the captain, 
who is by this time at his station, and ‘only too 
anxious to get to hand-grips with the sighted foe. 

“Hand that out to the ‘old man’ as quick aS 
you can move,” remarks an operator with a grin, 
‘and don’t mind if you break your neck getting 
there.”” Then he smiles over at his companion. 
‘Let go the fore guns!’’ he remarks laconically- 
“Some fun coming up.” The other nods respon 
sively as he strains for further messages. The mere 
fact that if their own ship is torpedoed they are both 
dead men, since they are well below the water-line, 
does not appeal to either of them in the least. Indeed, 
they have no time to think of such things. 

“There she goes,’’ comes the jubilant chuckle of 
these two devoted but unknown heroes as they 
stick to their task, when a reverberation that shakes 
the ship from bow to stern tells that the first shot 
has been fired, and a gentle reminder has bee? 
passed to the suspicious stranger that the bulldog 
is still loose and can show his teeth. 


Luring the Enemy. 

One operator now probably drops his headpiece 
in order to stand by a telephone that is placed clos? 
to his left hand. It is the captain, reporting that he 
has got the range of his opponent and is exchangins 
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fire. Like a flash of lightning he is ticking out this 
message to the admiral, and probably exchanging 
compliments with his fellow operator on the flagship 
because the latter is not keeping in touch with him 
as quickly as he desires. 

Presently a warning hand goes up. ‘“ Messages 
being tapped,”’ he explains to his comrade. “ Be 
careful and change code.’”’ Here it may be added 
that the whole of the “ wireless ’’ messages sent by 
sea are in code, and this code is constantly changed, 
so that if the foe get into possession of it they may 
be utterly baffled on the next day. 

“Who are we ?”’ he chuckles, as he winks at his 
companion. “ Bit silly that, but let them know.” 
A few more taps on his instrument, and the enemy 
is informed that it is a broken-down second-class 
cruiser urgently in need of assistance. The enemy 
probably accepts the statement, and _ instantly 
closes in to sink its intended victim, amused at the 
ease with which the British ship has been coaxed 
to reveal its size and condition. The captain prob- 
ably wonders why his enemy is so anxious to come 
to closer quarters, but merely orders salvos of every 
gun that can get the range to be fired, with the 
result that the other vessel either goes to the bottom or 
turns tail with all speed at its command. Yet no one 
ever knows that it was the forgotten operator in the 
bowels of the ship who was responsible for this victory. 
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After the Victory. 


‘““ Well done ——,,”’ comes the message from the 
flagship. ‘‘ Prepare to rejoin station and report in 
the morning.’’ The two operators do a quiet grin, 
test their instruments, and agree as to which shall 
go to supper first, since this most important room 
must never be left empty for a single moment. The 
one on duty then lights his pipe or cigarette and 
goes methodically through his notes and messages, 
and puts them into proper order in readiness for 
placing before his commanding officer for inspection 
when demanded. 

Presently an officer enters the room, and the 
operator, whose face shows much more plainly than 
his manner the mental strain through which he 
has passed, inquires calmly what damage the ship 
has sustained, since his ribs feel very sore from the 
battering that the sides of the vessel have received, 
with consequent concussion to himself. ‘“‘ No so 
bad,”’ is the reply; “four or five holes reported 
rather serious, but nothing to talk about. You 
chaps have been pretty busy, have you not?” 
“Well, it has not been quite a bank holiday at 
Margate,”’ is the rejoinder, “‘ but I think we kept you 
up all right.’”’ And the two enjoy a mutual grin as 
tobacco is exchanged. 


This view of the famous Madgar Kale battery at the entrance to the Dardanelles gives an excellent idea 


of the strait which the Allies are now endeavouring to force. 


In the attack on February 19 the guns of 


these forts were hopelessly outranged by those of the British and French battleships. 
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THE HORROR OF THE TRENCHES. 


iL view of a British trench somewhere in France brings home to us the terrible conditions under which 
our gallant fellows have been recently fighting. The trench, it will be observed, is filled with liquid mu 
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Unseen Heroes. 


Enough has been»said to indicate that there are 
no men who have shown truer heroism and devo- 
tion to duty than those who control the wireless 
apparatus on our ships. Since the commencement 
of the war they have kept to their posts unflinch- 
ingly when all seemed lost, and have gone on ticking 
out their messages even when they have plainly 
known that the ship was sinking beneath them. 
Some day it is probable that their silent, obscure 
services will be recognized by a grateful Admiralty 
and by a no less grateful Empire. 


TO ALL READERS OF 
“THE WAR.” 


Messrs. THOMAS NELSON AND SONS 
beg to announce that with the present 
number the publication of “The War” 
will be discontinued. They started the 
paper in August last for the purpose of 
providing work for their employees at a 
time when the publication of books was 
practically in a state of suspense. Now 
that book-publishing has returned to a more 
normal condition, the necessity which led 
to the establishment of the paper no longer 
exists. In making this announcement Messrs. 
Nelson desire to express their sincere thanks 
to the large public which has supported 
“The War,” and their cordial acknowledg- 


ments to the many readers who have sent 


them kindly letters of appreciation. Most towns and cities have now enrolled their 
special constables. A member of the city of 
Edinburgh force is here seen. 


The ‘Princess Pat's” Canadian Light Infantry is the first of the Canadian regiments to go into the fing 
line. Men of this fine regiment are seen on the march. 
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AIRSHIP V. AEROPLANE. 


Which is Superior ? 


opinion has been expressed as to the respec- 

tive value of the airship and the aeroplane 
in time of war. Ever since aviation promised 
to take a prominent part in the warfare of the 
future, there have been two distinct schools of 
thought on this subject. One school favoured the 
airship. as superior for military or naval purposes 
to the aeroplane, while the other held that the cost 
of building giant airships is out of all proportion 
to their real utility, and that it would be far better to 
spend the same amount upon aeroplanes, as giving a 
better result in the end. Broadly speaking, these 
divergent views have been held by Germany on the 
one hand, and Britain and France on the other. For 
some time, however, our ally was disposed to steer 
a middle course, and to devote attention impartially 
to both types of aircraft. 


H oni some time past considerable diversity of 


Opposing Evidence. 


So many curious points of interest have emerged 
during this war, that those who study aerial fighting 
have been called upon almost daily to reconsider 
the entire position. Those who pinned their faith 
to the aeroplane had to admit that the achievements 
of the much-vaunted Taube machines, when they 
sought to attack Paris, for example, were surprisingly 
small, and that it was possible that one or two 
Zeppelins might have done far greater damage to 
the French capital. This view was strengthened by 
the recent raid of the Zeppelins over Yarmouth 


and other points on the east coast, when certainly 
some amount of material damage was done. Now 
the two raids so daringly carried out by our water- 
planes over that portion of the Belgian coast occu- 
pied by the enemy cause one to revert to the original 
view that these swiftly-travelling machines can d0 
more damage in the same space of time than large 
rigid or semi-rigid airships, while offering an in- 
finitely smaller target to the foe. 


The Recent Raids over the Belgian Coast. 


The first of our air raids upon a really large scale 
was carried out by thirty-four waterplanes, of 
which, according to the official announcement, only 
two were at all damaged. As a set-off against this 
trifling loss, the sea mole at Zeebrugge was cer- 
tainly badly breached, and the great railway station 
at Ostend was burnt to the ground. Bombs were 
also dropped on enemy gun positions and the electric 
power station at Middelkerke, as well as upon the 
German mine-sweeping vessels in Zeebrugge harbour. 

A second raid, upon even a larger scale, was 
carried out four days later, when no fewer than 
forty British waterplanes were engaged over Ostend, 
Middelkerke, Ghistelles, and Zeebrugge, with, a5 
the official accounts put it, ‘‘ good results.’”’ Com- 
pared with these two attacks, the recorded achieve- 
ments of the Zeppelins are little more than nothing, 
but, of course, at any time they may accomplish 
something which will necessitate another recon- 
sideration of the whole problem. 
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. ° Though we and the French. pin our faith to the aeroplane as the most 
A French Airship effective form of aircraft, balloons, such as shown above, are still used 
i by the French Army for the purposes of reconnaissance. 
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We have not yet reverted to the days of the Amazons, but the women here shown have formed a Volunteer Reserve, and are ready 
women of the Volunteer Reserve passing the Green Park on a route march from their headquarters in Lisson Grove to Camberwell 


Most of the members of the corps take their work very seriously, but the two youngest members, who are here shown, The Won 


view the whole proceeding as great fun. 
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unteer Reserve, and are ready to go anywhere and do anything which will bring final victory a little nearer. Our photograph shows the 
in Lisson Grove to Camberwell and back. Additional interest is given to the photograph by the detachment of cavalry in the background. 


The Women’s Volunteer Reserve marching through Hyde Park. They are young, strong, and capable, and in their natty 
and workmanlike uniforms they evidently mean business. 
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This photograph shows the destruction wrought by a bomb during the recent German air raid over Essex. 
The house thus injured was occupied by Quartermaster-Sergeant Radjohn, who is here shown with his wife 


and their baby. 


Some Useful Lessons. 


So far as the air war has gone it has taught us 
many useful lessons, and there will be many more 
to be learnt soon. At the present time, however, 
the supremacy of the aeroplane over the airship 
for both offensive and defensive warfare would 
seem to be clearly emphasized. For instance, the 
Zeppelins that were sent out during our flight over 
Cuxhaven in the endeavour to drive back our aircraft 
and to damage the escorting squadron of warships 
were quite ineffective, and they were compelled to 
seek speedy refuge in their sheds. 

At the same time it has been shown that, given 
a dark night and a calm atmosphere, a Zeppelin 
possesses a considerable range of action, and is able 
to discharge its bombs from a very considerable 
height, with, however, no possible control upon the 
ultimate lodging-place of the explosive. It may 
be claimed, however, that so far there has been no 
direct conflict between airships and aeroplanes 
upon anything like a large scale, but this is certain 
to take place sooner or later; possibly within the 
next few weeks. But enough would seem to have 
been done to indicate that two aeroplanes of the 
latest type, preferably monoplanes, skilfully handled, 
would prove to be more than a match for a Zeppelin, 


The child, which has thus early received its baptism of fire, had a narrow escape. 


by reason of their superior speed, rapidity of climb- 
ing power, and their great mobility in the air. 

It has likewise been shown that when a great 
airship sets off on an offensive expedition, its move- 
ments can almost immediately be detected. So 
much was demonstrated when the Zeppelins left 
for their raid on Yarmouth, for as soon as they 
passed over the Frisian Islands their coming was 
at once known in this country. Therefore it would 
seem that the movements of a Zeppelin must be 
limited to the dark hours, since during daylight it 
could not only be assailed by aeroplanes, but its 
route could be carefully shadowed by others. Due 
warning could be conveyed ahead to whatever its 
ultimate objective might be imagined to be, and 
arrangements made for its suitable reception. There 
does not seem to be any similar drawback in the 
case of an aeroplane. 


The Offensive and Defensive Power of Zeppelins. 
It is said that the new German airships that have 
been designed for a combined attack on London are 
armed with guns, but it is doubtful in the extreme 
whether such guns could fire at a sufficiently high 
angle to beat off attacks from aeroplanes soaring 
high over them, and equipped with bombs and 
steel darts that would pierce their vital gas-bags 
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like so much tissue paper. Artillerists know that 
the higher the angle at which a gun—as distinct, of 
course, from a howitzer—is fired, the greater is the 
recoil, so that the question of the provision of gun 
platforms sufficiently strong to withstand this 
recoil and its accompanying concussion, without 
doing serious, if not fatal, damage to the ship itself, 
demands very serious consideration. 

The mere fact, again, that guns are to be mounted 
on Germany’s new monsters of the air indicates 
that their speed must of necessity be sensibly 
diminished. If so, it is certain that they will not 
be able to change their altitude with the rapidity 
that is demanded, not only by counter-attacks from 
aeroplanes, but whenever an adverse air current is 
encountered. Every pound of weight added to an 
airship means a corresponding increase in engine 
power, and this means an added burden. No matter 
how much a Zeppelin may be lengthened or the 
girth of its gas-bag increased, a limit to its buoyancy 
must presently be reached. 

Again, the more slowly an airship moves and the 
larger it becomes, the better the target that is 
offered both to fixed land defences and to the aero- 
planes which will most probably prove to be its 
deadly foe. It was noted during the raid on Cux- 
haven, for example, that the counter-attack of 
enemy airships was hampered by the slow speed 
at which they were able to move. 


Range of Action. 

The vexed question of the respective range of 
action possessed by airships and aeroplanes remains 
to be settled. It is claimed by Count Zeppelin that 


The famous French 120-mm. gun, which is dreaded by the Germans. 
the short and the long. The short gun is shown above. 
over the big guns of the enemy. 
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his latest craft could travel as far as Petrograd and 
yet return in safety to their base. This is probably 
an exaggeration. It is also asserted that the newest 
German airships could remain, if necessary, in the 
air for a couple of days, and there are reasons to 
believe that this estimate is probably approximately 
correct. A similar claim has never been made for 
any aeroplane yet produced. Therefore it may be 
urged that the advantage in this respect remains 
with the airship; at all events for the present. 
On the other hand, it has to be pointed out that an 
aeroplane passes through the air so much more 
quickly than an airship that it could cover the 
same distance in considerably less time. 


The New Aerial Warfare. 


As has been said, the great battle of the air has 
yet to take place, but those who have consistently 
pinned their faith to the aeroplane have reason to 
congratulate themselves at present upon the sound- 
ness of their judgment and reasoning. For the 
moment Great Britain and France and, to a lesser 
degree, Russia are concentrating their energies 
upon the building of new aeroplanes, rather than 
upon the construction of giant airships. 

Now that it has been clearly shown that as many 
as forty aeroplanes, or waterplanes (it is almost a 
distinction without a difference), can work together 
upon one carefully-thought-out plan a new phase in 
aerial warfare has been begun. The recent raid by 
Zeppelins upon the Norfolk coast taught little or 
nothing that was not previously known. The palm, 
therefore, is clearly with the aeroplane at the time 
of writing. 


Two forms of this gun are in use— 
Both forms have clearly asserted their superiority 
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ievertheless “tbian women bringing wounded Austrians in ox-drawn transport to the hospitals. The Serbians are a race of 
o"* animated by the highest instincts of the true soldier, and invariably show mercy to the fallen. 
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The parks of Greater London are almost entirely given over to the evolutions of Volunteer and other forces. 
Our illustration shows the new transport and motor-cycle section of the United Arts Force parading in 
Richmond Park. This force is largely composed of professional men. 


FORMER WAR DEVICES. 


Some Remarkable Revivals. 


ancient weapons and methods of fighting since 

the commencement of the present war, such 
as hand grenades and small mortars, but none are 
more remarkable than “ fire-ships’’ and ‘“ devil- 
ships.” Official communiqués from Paris show that 
the enemy recently sent fire-boats down the small 
river Ancre above Aveluy in the hope of destroying 
our positions. Some weeks ago a similar device 
was employed by the Germans near Berry-au-Bac. 
In neither case, however, was the expedient of serv- 
ice, since on the first occasion the fire-boat was 
destroyed by French artillery before it had time to do 
any damage, while in the Ancre incident our troops 
promptly sank the flotilla as soon as it approached. 


‘ | ‘HERE have been many striking revivals of 


Fire-ships. 

The use of fire-boats is usually attributed to Lord 
Howard of Effingham, who caused the Spanish 
Armada to slip its cables and flee for safety from the 
Strait of Dover by sending eight of these ships, 
all blazing furiously, among them. As a matter 
of fact, the employment of such ships is one of the 
earliest forms of naval warfare known, and was 
certainly employed by the Greeks at the commence- 
ment of the thirteenth century during the attack 
which was then made on Constantinople. Even 
this cannot be claimed as an original idea, since it 
was more or less a development of the Rhodesian 
fire-brasiers of at least a century and a half earlier. 

Fire-ships are usually vessels of light draught, 
filled with dry wood, smothered in pitch, oil, 
and other inflammable material, even the yards 
and masts being so treated. These vessels are, of 
course, at the mercy of the winds and the tides, 
so that in certain cases they may become as much 
a menace to the navy employing them as to the 


enemy. Modern science has so far advanced that, 
to some extent, the course of these vessels may be 
directed, but not to such a degree as to remove 
this source of danger. Obviously, however, fire- 
ships could do but a small amount of damage to a 
warship of the present day, with its thick coating 
of steel, so that their general employment on the 
open sea is not very probable. Admittedly, they 
might do considerable damage on a river, or in 
shallow waters where bridges or other defence works 
have been improvised. 


Devil-ships. 


A “‘devil-ship”’ is something quite different, 
since it is a vessel filled with explosives that will 
discharge either on impact with any solid obstacle, 
or at a given time, according to the fuse or -the 
method of firing that is employed. The Dutch 
were the first to employ these “ devil-ships,’’ at 
least in modern times. In 1585, when the Prince 
of Parma laid siege to Antwerp, he sent these 
devices along the Scheldt, to burn down a wooden 
bridge that the defenders had built across the 
river, There were two of these ships, one arranged 
to explode by means of slow matches, or time-fuses 
as they would be called to-day, while the other was 
exploded by means of an ingenious clockwork at 
a given time, when it was judged that the ship would 
be either against or directly under the bridge that 
formed its objective. 

As showing how, in some directions at least, but 
little progress has been made since those far-off 
days, there are reasons to believe that the devil- 
ships set loose by the Germans in the river Ancre 
were fired by means of clockwork devices, and it 
may be added that they seem to have done an 
equally small amount of damage. 


“ 
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IN THE EASTERN THEATRE OF WAR 


A PATROL of Uhlans is here seen reconnoitring in Poland. Light horsemen of this type formed the 
cavalry screen pushed forward in Belgium to prepare the way for the great German advance. As 
looters, incendiaries, and murderers they have become a name of terror and loathing. 


Borns weather conditions under which the Serbians are campaigning are here illustrated. Despite snow, 
rain, flood, and slush, the Serbians still maintain a vigorous offensive. 
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The Battle-axe. 


Another ancient revival that has been scen in the 
present war is the battle-axe. There is at least 
one occasion on record when a British outpost, 
trapped by the enemy in the act of chopping wood 
for their camp fires, whipped round in their shirt 
sleeves and did deadly work with their axes, as they 
steadily drove the foe before them. The range 
was too short for the German rifles to be of any 
possible use, while the firm grasp of one hand on 
the rifle barrel and the swinging blow of the axe in 
the other hand did all that was necessary, and very 
few of those who met this attack were able to return. 


The Hand Grenade. 


The hand grenade, to which extensive resort has 
been made by both sides, is, it is almost unnecessary 
to add, a vastly different thing from the small weapon 
used in the days when the Grenadier Guards gained 
their present title. At that time there was a com- 
pany of grenadiers attached to each of our infantry 
battalions. To-day the grenade is loaded with high 
explosives and death-dealing bullets, and it is a most 
formidable implement at the practically point-blank 
range from which it is thrown. The British soldier, 
with his usual adaptability, has speedily become 
expert in the use of this old device, and now there 
are friendly competitions in the use of the grenades, 
which they dub “ cricket balls.””’ Thus a man is 
challenged to bowl a “ leg break ”’ at a certain spot, 
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or invited to give them a “ full pitch,” and the men 
are by no means reluctant to accept the challenge 
of their comrades. _Not.long ago, one soldier, whose 
name is not entirely unknown in first-class cricket, 
accepted a friendly bet that he would ‘ bowl the 
whole team out with one shot.’? When the time 
came for the advance to be made the result of 
his deadly effort was clearly seen: eleven battered 
carcasses of what had been a few hours before 
German soldiers were found lying in one pile. 


The Mortar. 


The mortar, which has likewise played a most 
important part in the recent trench warfare, is in 
reality a reversion to the first form of cannon that 
was ever used. It is small, and squatty in shape, 
with an immense bore, often as much as three: feet 
in diameter, and with an effective range of not more 
than fifty or sixty yards. Indeed, any one accustomed 
to the use of an ordinary air-gun could easily guarantee 
to outrange one of these clumsy-looking weapons, 
and to hit a given target with infinitely more ease. 
Placed against a modern big gun on a warship the 
comparison is utterly ridiculous, but the mortar 
has been found of considerable value in the trenches, 
where the two armies are often so close together 
that conversation on either side can easily be heard. 
One is now left wondering which of our old-fashioned 
weapons will be the next to be revived. Possibly 
the halberd, while even bows and arrows are not 
beyond the limits of possibility. 
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French anti-aircraft guns, such as are shown in the above picture, have recently scored several successes 


by bringing down German aviators. 


Both in offence and defence the Allied aviators have over and over 


again asserted their command of the air. 
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: This striking photograph shone a section of the rou Canal 
and a bird’s-eye view of Sir Thomas Lipton’s Red Cross _ yacht, 
In the Corinth Canal. the Erin, which is passing through the canal in order to bring 


succour to wounded Serbians. 
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The first victim of German “‘frightfulness’” by sea—the Norwegian ship Belridge, torpedoed in the 


Channel on February 19. 


torpedo which sank this ship, and an investigation is in progress. 


Our Admiralty have forwarded to the Norwegian Government fragments of the 


It will be noticed that the ship displayed 


her name and nationality in a specially conspicuous manner. 


ON BOARD A PIRATE SUBMARINE. 


‘Honorary Stokers.” 


HERE are humorists in the German Ad- 
miralty. Unconscious of the fact they may 
be, but they are humorists all the same. 
When final touches were being given to the arrange- 
ments for “‘ blockading ’”’ Great Britain, Germany’s 
naval joker invited certain American pressmen to 
go as passengers in the submarines that were de- 
tailed to attack our commerce. By way of giving 
the pressmen some sort of military standing they 
were to be rated as “honorary stokers.’’ This 
latter way of putting a gilt-edge upon the invita- 
tion was a triumph of Teutonic tact. Looked at as 
a compliment, it was about equal to our own War 
Office’s action in presenting war correspondents 
with a camp-follower’s medal. Possibly, however, 
the American pressmen did not worry themselves 
overmuch about this side of the business. They 
saw the joke in the thing, and declined the offer. 
If seriously meant, it held more risks than pros- 
pects of “ copy.” 


An Eerie Sensation. 

Now a submarine is about the last sort of craft 
any one would choose for either a business or a 
pleasure trip. Going down in one for the first time 
is about the most eerie sensation one can experi- 
ence. You drop through a little hold into a narrow 
space between steel walls, brilliantly lighted by 
electricity. Somebody clamps down a steel lid, and 
there you are, boxed up as fast as a sardine in a 
tin. You feel a sort of smothering, oppressive sen- 
sation, somewhat like dropping down a pit cage. 
Then the floor under you begins to do a little gentle 
switchbacking, and somebody tells you that the 
boat is down so many fathoms. You get this in- 
formation in a nonchalant way from a tar who is 
used to the job, and therefore sees nothing extra- 
ordinary in it. As he tells you how deep you are, 


and a few other not reassuring things, you can see 
a gleam of suppressed amusement in his eyes: 
Whilst you are choking he is laughing at you, though, 
of course, he does not show it openly. 

Presently the boat gets on even keel, and feeling 
more at home in it you begin to look round, Unless 
you have a strong fancy for mechanics, a short 
time in the cramped engine-room will satisfy you- 
The sensation of having an engine at work in each 
of your coat pockets is not one of the pleasures 4 
man is inclined to extend to infinity. Besides, there 
is the uncomfortable feeling that you may pitch 
into the engines any minute. You see men stand- 
ing unconcernedly at their posts, and a sort of envy 
of their nerve comes over you. Whilst you are 
saying inwardly, ‘‘ Once out of this, never in it again,’ 
they appear insensible of danger—and, in fact, lons 
practice has made them quite indifferent. You 
cannot appreciate their state of mind, and they are 
equally unable to appreciate your tremors. 


A Glance through the Periscope. 


Then somebody invites you to look in the per 
scope, and interest swallows up your apprehensions. 
Strangely fascinating is the picture you gaze upon- 
Every now and then your vision is obscured by what 
seems like a green curtain. Actually this is spray, 
or it may be a wave, breaking over the lens awash— 
the little circular window which is the only peep” 
hole from a submarine into the great world above 
the waters. How odd it seems to be down there 1? 
the depths of the sea, gazing at things upon the 
surface. These are thrown down to you by the 
prisms of the periscope, and you appear to be ove! 
them, not some scores of feet under them, as in rea 
truth you are. Miniature ships go sailing by ; boats 
apparently no bigger than corks bob up and dow? 
upon the water. To the landsman it all looks quee!, 
very queer. 
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A Poor Fighter. = 


A submarine, even the best, in some circum- 
stances is a poor sort of fighter. Unless she can 
get in an unexpected blow, she has not much chance 
of torpedoing a ship. Watching operations from 
below, one realizes how this comes about. Most 
submarines carry torpedo tubes only in their bow 
and their stern, which means that they have to be 
end-on to a ship when attacking her, If shé moves 
on an erratic course or gets broadside to them, they 
cannot hit her. Submarines are most successful 
when they catch a passing ship unexpectedly. If 
the ship that is marked out for prey keeps a straight 
course and a steady speed, the submarine com- 
mander’s task is fairly easy. Having made his 
calculation, he sinks his boat out of sight and then 
fires the torpedo when the ship has reached a given 
point according to his calculation. If she has done 
nothing to upset these calculations she gets hit. 
If she has, she does not, and a {600 weapon wastes 
itself aimlessly in the water. For every hit ob- 
tained by German submarines since the war began 
they have made a hundred misses; about these 
figures there is no exaggeration. They are below 
the actual rather than over it. 


A Crew of Fatalists. 


One other weakness of the submarine is that she 
is very unstable. Not much is required to upset 
her equilibrium, and the slightest collision will wreck 
her. And for her crew there is no hope. If the boat 
goes they go with it. Air-locks and safety helmets 
are supplied to all British boats, but they have 
never saved a life. Neither have any of the appli- 
ances adopted by other Powers. Most sailors are 
fatalists. Those who man submarines are particularly 
so. If it is their luck to escape they will escape ; if 
not, well, there is an end of them, and that’s all there 
is to be said about it. 


New statue of Florence Nightingale erected in 
Pall Mall and recently unveiled. 


The attention of our readers is specially called to 


NELSON’S PORTFOLIO OF WAR PICTURES 


Price Sevenpence per Part, which is a continuous pictorial narrative of the great struggle now in progress. The best of all the 
War Pictures are beautifully reproduced in a series of large plates, and they constitute a photographic record of the most fascinating 
character. The following parts, each containing thirty-two p ates, have already been published. Back parts can always be had, 


1. The Shadow of European War. IV. Belgium’s Gallant Fight (Sec- Vi. The British Army. IX, Foreign Navies. 
Il. Britain Prepares for War. tion II.). Vil. From Mons to the Marne. X. The Siege of Antwerp. 
Il. Belgium’s Gallant Fight (Section!.).| V. The British Navy. VIII, The Battle of the Aisze. XI. The Battle of the Coast. 


Do not neglect the opportunity of acquiring this unique and beautiful collection of War Pictures. 


Officially adopted for use in Canadian Schools. 


THE CHILDREN’S STORY OF THE WAR 


by Sir Edward Parrott, is a simply-written and fully-illustrated history agar designed for young readers. It is a unique 

publication, and has been highly approved in Educational quarters, he twentieth part, completing Volume I.—from the 

beginning of the war to the dispatch of the British Expeditionary Force—will be published on March 19. Handsome cases for 

binding, with title page, contents, and colo'red frontispiece—How the Boy Scouts Helped —will be issued by the publishers, 
and may be obtained, price 1s., from all booksellers and newsagents. See inside covers of Parts 19 and 20, 

Order this publication regularly for your children, and let them learn how Britain is fighting for 

the right, and how gallantly her soldiers and sailors are upholding the honour of their country. 


Price ONE PENNY Weekly. Back parts can always be had. 
THOMAS NELSON AND SONS; London and Edinburgh. 


Photographs from Central News appear on pages 1, 3, 6 (2)5 7, 8, 9, 13; 21, 22, and 26; from Underwood and Underwood 

on page 4; from Sport and General on pages 5 and 25; from Daily Mirror on pages 10 and 16; from Central Press on 

pages 11 and-2a0; from Alfieri on pages 14, 15, 21, 24, and inset ; from Record Press on page 173 from Topical Press on 
pages 18, 19, and 23; from Photopress on page 28. 


PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY THOMAS NELSON AND Sons, PARKSIDE WorkKS, EDINBURGH, AND 
35 AND 36 PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, E.C. 
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THE MOST READABLE AND AUTHORITATIVE 
ACCOUNT OF THE WAR YET PUBLISHED 


NELSON’S 


HISTORY OF THE 
WAR. 


By JOHN BUCHAN. 


VOLUME I. From the Beginning of the War to 
the Fall of Namur. With 23 Maps and Plans, and a 
Preface by the Earl of Rosebery, K.G. 


Now Ready. Price ONE SHILLING. 


CONTENTS OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


I. The Breaking of the Barriers. V. The Beginning of the War 
Il. The Strength of the Com- | at Sea. 
batants. VI. The Stand of Belgium. 
III. The First Shots. VII. The Eastern ‘Theatre of War 
IV. The Muster of the British VIII. The First Clash of the 
Empire. Great Armies. 


from the battlefields; but it is possible even now to follow, at a decent interval, the 

main features of the conflict. Nelson’s History will be the séory of the war, and 

not a budget of war news. No romance can equal that story in vivid interest, and every 
effort will be made to give only expert views and authoritative details. 

The work will be published in monthly volumes (cloth bound), so there will be 

no need to pad out the narrative with irrelevant matter, and thus clog and weaken the interest. 

A large number of maps and plans will enable the reader to grasp the details of the fighting. 


| full history of the great struggle will not be written till the fog has long cleared 


ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER FOR NELSON’S HISTORY OF THE WAR. 


VOLUME [I NOW ON SALE. 


